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Tmportant German Discoveries at Babylon. 


TRADITION, the last flicker of the lamp of history, has ling- 
ered long over the vast heaps of debris and decay that form 
the grave mounds of “great Babylon,” the metropolis of the 
ancient Oriental world. For centuries these monumental 
tumuli have defied the efforts of thousands of brick hunters, 
and strings of donkeys and camels have borne away the in- 
scribed bricks of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors to build 
the houses and caravanserai of Hillah and other towns. The 
harvest of inscribed records obtained has been small, and most 
of these have found their way into the hands of native deal- 
ers. The work of exploration upon the site was manifestly 
one requiring time and money, as well as systematic direction. 
This work has at last been undertaken by an expedition or- 
ganized by the German Oriental Society, under the direction 
of the able architect, Dr. Rober Koldowey, and a staff of 
assyriologists, among whom have been Drs. Delitzsch, Hil- 
precht, and Weissbach, and results of the greatest importance 
to history and archeology have been obtained. The work 
was commenced upon the great mound known as the “ Kasr” 
or ‘‘palace,” a tradition which the researches have confirmed, 
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for here has been found the great royal residence of Nebu- 
chadnezzar the Great (B. C. 604-561), and his successors—a 
building which was justly described by its royal builder as the 
“ palace upon which gaze the eyes of all nations.” This vast 
edifice upon which all the wealth of the Orient was lavished— 
gold, silver, and precious stones, cedar of Lebanon, and other 
precious woods were used without stint—the ruins of such a 
royal edifice must be worthy of exploration. The most im- 
portant discovery made as yet is that of the royal banqueting 
hall or throne room, a vast chamber one hundred and twenty 
feet long and sixty broad, and which had once been richly 
decorated with painted stucco, as described by the prophet 
Ezekiel. At the end was a raised dais, on which was placed 
the “King’s table,” and in the center was a recess or alcove, 
where his throne had stood. The researches have proved that 
this was the palace in which Alexander died (B. C. 323), and 
there is every reason to believe that it was in this room the 
drunken orgie took place in which his friend was slain; and 
the grief-stricken King lingered to leave his hard-won and 
widespread conquests to be scrambled among his generals. 
Other great feasts may be associated with this stately cham- 
ber. The triumphal feasts of Nebuchadnezzar after his vic- 
tories in Egypt, and his execution of the divine wrath upon 
Jerusalem, and the destruction of the Temple (B. C. 586). 
There is every just reason to suppose that it was in this 
chamber the fatal last banquet of Belshazzar was held, when 


the corridors leading to it echoed to the tread of the advancing 
soldiers of Gobyras, the general of Cyrus, and on that night 
(Tammuz 16th, B. C. 538) the first of empires fell. 

That night they slew him on his father’s throne, 

The deed unnoticed, and the hand unknown. 


Crownless and sceptreless Belshazzar lay, 
A robe of purple round a form of clay. 


Surely this is a room rich in historic associations, which it 
needs but little imagination to fill with all the riches and the 
beauty of the barbaric East, to scent with the perfume of 
flowers and fragrant incense, to fill with music and joyous 
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laughter, and yet for long centuries it has lain buried beneath 
its debris, “ unsought, unknown, untold.” 

Leaving this chamber and passing without the Palace ruins 
still more interesting discoveries await us. On the east side 
of the Palace were found the remains of a stone-paved broad- 
way. This terrace was about eighty feet wide, and has been 
excavated for a distance of some four hundred and twenty 
feet, and the direction being ascertained, the termination be- 
ing found near the southeast corner of the mound, making a 
total length of about fourteen hundred feet, or over a quarter 
of a mile. It may well be compared with Parliament street, in 
London, for at one end was the Royal Palace, like that of West- 
minster, and the sides were flanked by royal residences, 
temples, and government buildings. Below, on the west, were 
the Royal grounds, and beyond those the “great River 
Euphrates.” The whole length was paved with blocks of 
breccia of a reddish colour, no doubt originally laid in some 
design, but now displaced. The limestone blocks are the 
largest being about a yard square and a foot in thickness, 
These massive blocks were laid on a brick foundation and 
cemented with bitumen. Fortunately these ancient flags are 
worn by the feet of many men, and marked by the wheels of 
the “chariots that have jostled in the street.” But they are no 
silent stones, for their surface tells an ancient story, for each is 
inscribed, the larger with the words, “I am Nebuchadnezzar, 
the King of Babylon, son of Nabupalassar, King of Babylon. 
The highway of Babylon for the Procession of the great Lord 
Merodach, with blocks of stone, the product of the mountains 
(limestone), I paved the street. May the Lord Merodach with 
everlasting life endow me.” The smaller breccia blocks bear 
an almost similar inscription, and give us the Babylonian 
name of breccia (tur mina banda). This processional street of 
Babylon we know already from the inscriptions, and the iden- 
tification of its site is most important. It was the Via-Sacra of 


Babylon, and its Appian way rich with religious and historic 
memories. Fuller details as to this holy way are found in the 
India house inscription of Nebuchadnezzar the King, who 
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made it. Here he says, Aibur Sabu (the Rising Way), the 
highway, the Procession Street of the God Merodach, the 
great Lord, with enbanking I filled up, and with blocks of 
breccia and limestone Aibur-Sabu from the noble Gate as far 
as the Temple of Istar, who throws down her opponents, I 
made beautiful. With the works which my father did I formed 
and paved also the roadway of Istar “who throws down her 
enemies.” The excavations have revealed the remains of the 
Temple of Istar, called “the Supreme Goddess”—that is, the 
“Warlike Istar, the lady of battles and the archeress of the 
gods,” to be situated about one-third of the way from the end 
of the Processional Street. 

Most of the streets of Babylon were named after the gods or 
their temples or from public buildings. Among them we 
have the streets of the gods Zagaga, Nebo, Belic, and such 
familiar names as River street, Broad street, New street, King 
street, etc. So Nebuchadnezzar throws the Istar street and 
the new Processional street into one to form the Via-Sacra, 
and a stately thoroughfare it must have been. As we men- 
tally take our position in this street how wonderfully is the 
panorama that rises before us as the result of the magic work 
of the archeologist. The sombre mounds that cast their 
shadows upon the desert far around seem, as it were, to throw 
back the veil of centuries that has shrouded them. The tal! 
cone of the Birs Nimrud, some seven miles on the west bank 
of the great river, becomes the Temple of Nebo rising above 
the city of Bossippa, the University of the ancient Oriental 
World. To the north, where now are the mounds of Abbu 
Hubba, the tall stage town of the temple of the Sun God of 
Siphara rises to view ; eastward the mounds of Tel Ibraim be- 
come the sacred city of Kutha. Within the city ancient tem- 
ples, palaces, and Royal gardens seem to come again into 
being, and “all the glory of great Babylon is before our eyes.” 
How true are the poet’s words, “The Arab knows not, though 
around him rise the sepulchres of earth’s first monarchies.” 
Built probably about the middle of the great King’s reign— 
say about B. C. 580—few streets have been associated with so 
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many epoch-making events as this Babylonian sacred way. 
Being the main way of access to the Palace it would be the 
thoroughfare along which all the great pageants and, Royal 
entries passed. Some of these were epoch-making in their 
importance, 

Along this street had passed the triumphal armies of Nebu- 
chadnezzar with the captives of Egypt, Judea and Tyre. 
Graver and more important was the entry of the jadvance 
guard of the Persian army in B. C. 538, and the triumph of 
Cyrus himself in Marchesvan of the same year. What a con- 
trast there was between the earlier and the later events! 
Nebuchadnezzar returned as conqueror, welcomed with: joy 
and gladness by the assembled populace. Captive Egyptians 
and Jews in his train, the latter sad at heart over the desolation 
that had befallen the holy city. Yet a little more than forty 
years later a foreign Prince enters to be received with heartfelt 
joy by Babylonian and Jew alike, for was he not Cyrus, “the 
chosen of Merodach,” the anointed servant of Yaveh. In his 
cylinder Cyrus describes his entry. ‘When into Babylon I 
entered, favorably and with exultation and cries of joy in the 
palace, I set up the seal of dominion Merodach, the great lord, 
the universal heart of the Babylonians inclired to me.” To 
the Babylonians it meant delivery from an unpopular Prince— 
a King who had offended his God and his priesthood by his 
neglect of religion, and so his face was turned from him ; to 
the Jew who, no doubt, held great influence in Babylon, it 
meant the return to the Land of Promise, and the rebuilding 
of Jerusalem. All these events are closely associated with 
this Sacred Way. The year B. C. 521 saw another triumphal 
entry, that of the Achemenian Persian, Darius Hystarpes, 
who had defeated the rebel Nidintabel. After this there is 
very little in history connected with this ancient street until it 
is traversed by the greatest conqueror of the ancient world. 
In B. C. 321 Alexander, fresh from the victory of Arbela, 
which was the death blow of the Persian Empire, came. The 
street was again traversed by a conquering army and its ruler. 
It was an epoch-making conquest, for it marked the passing of 
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the rule of the Orient, the triumph of the Occident, never to 
be revived until long, long ages after the hordes of Islam 
swept over the fertile plains of Irak, passing the long-closed 
graves of “ Babylon the Great,” never to open until the pres- 
ent day. 

If this ancient roadway was rich in historical events, its re- 
ligious associations were even greater. Along it yearly the 
great processions passed. Of these there were three on the 
great feasts of the year. In the Babylonian Chronicle of the 
reign of Nabonidus these are named. ‘Nebo did not go to 
Babylon; Bel went not forth; the New Year’s festival took 
place.” The annual interchange of visits between Nebo, the 
god of Borsippa, and Merodach were occasions of great pomp 
and pageant and public holidays and days of rejoicing, and no 


doubt the Procession street was thronged with a many-colored 


crowd of the varied population of Babylonia. The greatest 
festival of all was that of the New Year—called in one of the 
inscriptions “the day of the merry-making of Merodach, the 
Lord of the Gods.” Originally the Babylonian New Year was 
an agricultural festival called Akite, meaning “the festival,” 
cognate with the Hebrew “Hag,” and celebrated at the time 
of the Autumnal Equinox, in the month Tisri, corresponding 
to the Hebrew New Year, the “Rosh-ha-Shana ;” but with the 
rise of Babylon as capital, and the elevation of Merodach to 
the position of national god, the New Year’s festival was 
transferred to Nisan, and like the Jewish Sacred Year, com- 
menced with the Vernal Equinox. From the great inscription 
of Nebuchadnezzar we learn much of the importance of this 
feast. He says there: “I made bright the place of those that 
cast the destinies, which is the Chamber of the Assembly, the 
oratory of the Fates wherein at Zagamu, the opening of the 
year, on the 8th to the 11th day, the divine King, the god of 
Heaven and Earth, taketh up his abode. The gods of Heaven 
and Earth submit to him with awe; they bow down and take 
their stand before him. A destiny of my life of long-enduring 
days may they cast (for me).” This ceremony, which took 
place in E. Sagilla, the temple of Merodach, was supposed to 
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represent the divine conclave which took place in the Council 
Chamber of Heaven each year to decide the affairs of men for 
the year. 

After the service came the procession, the grandest of the 
year. The King himself took part in it, and all the court offi- 
cials. In the procession was the sacred boat of the god, rich 
with gold and lapis lazuli, borne on high, the chariot of gold 
drawn by four yoke of sacred horses, like the divine chariot of 
the god in which he defeated the Demon of Night, priests, 
scribes, temple guards, and singers and musicians. Deputa- 
tions came from other temples, and the schools of the temples. 
Last, not least, were the populace, who thronged the sides of 
the street, dressed in bright and strange costumes; a motley 
crowd of all nations and tongues, all filled with joy and bent 
on pleasure, for it was ‘the annual holiday.” Master and ser- 
vant were equal, the slave free to enjoy himself, and every 
heart was glad. Such are some of the associations of this an- 
cient Street of Pageans, which has been recovered from under 
the dust of age! 


Old Greek City Unearthed. 


In the Jast number of the Revue des Deux Mondes M. Collig- 
non, of the Academy of Inscriptions, published the result of a 
personal visit to the remains of the Greek city of Priene, where 
excavations have been going on for some time. 

The site of ancient Priene, one of the twelve federated cities 
founded by the Ionians on the western coast of Asia Minor, 
was examined by Chandler and Revett in 1763. In 1873 
Rayet and Thomas discovered and excavated a temple of 
Athena Polias there, and published an account of their inves- 
tigations, but the remains of the Greek city itself were un- 
touched until Wiegand, Heine and Schroeder, under the 
auspices of the Royal Museum of Berlin, began their excava- 
tions in 1895, which they have continued ever since. 

They have unearthed the ruins of an entire Ionic Greek city 
of about the time of Alexander the Great; a resurrection of a 
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Hellenistic Pompeii of streets, public squares and edifices, 
private houses and buildings ; in short, the skeleton of a flour- 
ishing metropolis. These discoveries have hitherto been 
known only through scanty and summary official reports. 

M. Collignon, who made a personal inspection of these dis- 
coveries, says that Priene was built on the southern slope of 
Mount Mycale at the foot of a steep, rocky promonotory, 1,500 
feet high, which formed its fortified acropolis. The sea once 
washed the hills of the town and filled its port and docks, but 
the alluvial deposit of the River Meander has, in the course of 
centuries, covered the city and pushed back the shore until its 
site is now inland. No traces of the archaic Ionian colony, 
founded in the tenth or eleventh century, have yet been dis- 
covered. It is only known that the city grew while struggling 
with its Carian and Lydian neighbors; that it was sacked by 
the Persians about 544 B. C., and incorporated with the Persian 
Empire until Alexander the Great restored its independence. 

The existing remains of Priene date from, and shortly after, 


the reign of Alexander ; the temple of Athena Polias was not 


finished when the Macedonian king marched through Iona. 
The modern streets of any given city are no more rectangu- 
lar, or mathematically linear, than those of old Priene, whose 
main ways running east and west are parallel and about 
twenty-five feet wide; the cross streets, about fifteen feet 
wide, cut the wider ones at regular intervals and right angles, 
dividing the town into blocks which are again made up of 
houses covering the same superficies. The elevation of the 
streets follows the irregularities of the ground over which 
they run. A given street may steeply descend into a hollow 
or rise by steps to a terrace ; all are as mathematically aligned 
as soldiers on parade. A citizen of old Priene could have 
given his address as accurately and easily as any dweller in 
New York above Fourteenth street ; the corner of Fifteenth 
street and Third avenue could have been as quickly found in 
old Priene as it can be in the American city 2,200 years later. 

The main entrance to the old metropolis fares by the west- 
ern gate in its walls, and opens into a long wide street, paved 
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with large square stone blocks. Contemporary cities were not 
so well kept as this, for we read in an inscription from the 
Pirzus that the Athenian agronomes were continually order- 
ing streets to be repaired and cleansed for professional 
functions. An open conduit runs through the center of this 
street, an improvement on the drainage of Smyrna, for Strabo 
tells that there, during rains, the roadways were often flooded 
with sewage and dirt. There are in Priene no traces of side- 
walks such as are found in Pompeii; these were Roman 
innovations. 

Following the main roadway eastward, the visitor sees, just 
beyond the gateway, a small shrine dedicated to Cybele and 
decorated with two marble images of her. Beyond this sanc- 
tuary stand the remains of a consecrated house, or chapel, 
dedicated to some unknown deity. It encloses a large room 
with a raised platform at one end to which access is had by 
two flights of steps. One of the door jambs of this room 
is inscribed with the warning, ‘No admission unless 
dressed in white,” followed by a list of priestesses. Still 
further on, the visitor stops to admire a small water jet and 
basin, made beautiful by two pilasters supporting an archi- 


trave, like those at Pompeii; happy embelishments which 


break the monotony of the street lines and suggest to the 
artist pictures of a group of Greeks stopping to gossip and 
drink, or flirt with the women who gathered there to fill 
their graceful water vessels, 

The mansions which border this main street are not so well 
preserved as those of Pompeii ; here there is nothing to com- 
pare with the house of a Roman Vetii, but enough remains to 
give a very good idea of the plan of the Greek house of the 
fourth or fifth century B. C., from which the Pompeiian dwell- 
ings are derived. 

The Prienean edifices usually number four in a block, and 
are bounded by the four streets which insulate them, the 
blocks measuring about 140 feet by 150; each containing four 
houses and fronting on two streets, their doors open on the 
narrower side streets ; their walls being built of large rough 
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stone blocks, and the openings in them few and small, the 
main avenues of Priene must have resembled those of the old 
Arab quarter of an Oriental city of to-day, and home life, as 
in all the present Orient, must have been very private and 
exclusive. 

The Priene houses vary in plan, but the system on which 
they are all built is the same. The rooms on the ground floor, 
whose levels often vary, conforming to the ground on which 
they are built, inclose a central open court surrounded by a 
peristyle, corresponding to the atriums of the Pompeiians ; the 
family life of the Greeks centered around it; in winter they 
lived in the rooms communicating with it, and in summer fre- 
quented its shady colonnades where the noises and bustle of 
the street could not penetrate. 

One of Priene’s finest mansions has a large central court 
with a well-head in the shape of a capital of a column. Many 
such may still be seen in Venice. The walls of this house are 
very ruinous, but those of one room are almost intact. <A 
tourist would pass them by with indifference, but the eye of an 
archeologist sees on them traces of the stucco with which 
they were once covered, and of their delicate plastic decora- 
tion in color. This decoration originally consisted of a frieze 
with triglyphs carried by Ionic half columns ; a satyr’s mask, 
colored red, still remains. 

These are valuable vestiges of antiquity, for they show the 
origin of the so-called “first style” of Pompeiian wall deco- 
ration, which dates back to the second century B. C. This 
style of ornament employs stucco, painted in imitation of 
marble, has a scheme of foliated architectural embellishment 
in stucco relief, colored, is properly Greek, not Pompeiian, and 
existed at Priene and Pergamus before the existing city of 
Pompeii was built. At Delos the details, such as garlands, 
winged doves with sky-blue wings and human figures, are 
later, and date from the second century B. C. 

A rich householder of Priene furnished his house with 
marble tables adorned with mouldings, their supports ending 
in lion-claw’s carving. On them stood censors, candelabra 
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and vases of bronze in the Pompeiian style. Examples of all 
of the foregoing have been found in the excavations. The 
latter have also settled a long-mooted matter, namely, for 
what purpose the fragile and often beautiful terra-cotta figur- 
ines were made. The soil of Priene has revealed that these 
were used as bric-4-brac, as in modern dwellings, fastened 
against walls, placed in niches or on shelves, and many have 
been found in such positions and places. All types are repre- 
sented, from the pedagogue leading his scholar, to statuettes 
of gods and goddesses. Numbers of marble statuettes have 
also been found, many of them true works of art; among them 
one of Alexander. 

M. Collignon considers the agora of Priene the finest type of 
a Greek market-place or forum built prior to the time of Alex- 
ander’s successors ever discovered. The main street of the 
city traverses and divides it into two unequal parts, the smaller 
being the northern portion. On this side it is bounded by a 
terrace, approached by flights of steps, whereon was built a 
colonnaded portico more than 400 feet long, inscribed : “ The 
Sacred Portico,” and therefore reserved for political, religious 
or administrative purposes. Its walls were covered with in- 
scribed decrees, laws, and official acts, many of the time when 
Rome first interfered with the affairs of Greece. Sundry 
rooms at the back of this colonnade were appropriated to the 
use of judges of the courts, the keepers of the public archives, 
and public officials employed in the care and management of 
the agora. 


Jincient Cheatres in Crete. 


Tue Italian archeological expedition to Crete has recently 
made some important discoveries at Phaistos, near Gortys (or 
Gortyna), where what is supposed to be one of the oldest 
Greek theatres has been discovered. Apropos of this fact, 
the London Builder of December 7 publishes some curious old 
documents of the sixteenth century describing the condition of 
many of the greater Roman monuments in Crete as they ex. 
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isted at that period, when the Venetians held sway in the 
island, and possibly carried on an extensive destruction of 
such things for the sake of transporting the old materials to 
Venice and elsewhere. 


These documents, extracts from which are given in the 
Builder, consist of some old letters and a bundle of original 
plans, preserved amongst the MSS. of Ambrosiana at Milan. 
A large collection of Greek inscriptions is bound up with these 
documents, and they possibly have been already printed, but 
the architectural portion has certainly never before been 
published. 


The plans of the theatres in Crete are shown without the 
usual divisions of spectators’ seats into cumez, but this is, per- 
haps, merely a careless omission. A much more important 
peculiarity about the drawings is the very unique way in 
which the preecinctiones are shown as occupied by concentric 
rows of columns. Such an arrangement of course suggests 


the “covered theatre” of antiquity, of the construction of 


which we seem to know very little. The Odeion, or covered 
theatre of the Romans, used for musical performances, seems 
to have been a common adjunct to a Roman provincial town 
during the Empire. The best-preserved example is perhaps 
the theatre of Herodes Atticus, built at Athens in A. D. 161. 
It is said that charred remains of timber and brickwork, sup- 
posed to have been used in the construction of the permanent 


covering, were found here in 1848, when the ruins of the 
Acropolis were undergoing exploration. At the present day 
there are certainly no traces of such a roof, nor do there ap- 
pear to be any remains of columns on the fraecinctzo in the 
position shown on the Cretan plans. The whole question of 
how an Odeion was roofed over remains a puzzle, unless these 
examples of such buildings in Crete, which were, of course, in 
a more perfect condition 400 years ago, may throw some light 
upon the subject. It may be suggested, however, that if the 
roof was carried on the columns as shown in De Belli’s 
sketches, the lowest row near the proscenium must have been 
phenomenally high, and perhaps slender, or the back seats of 
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the auditorium would have had but a poor view of the stage, 
especially in the case of the great theatre of Litto. The cov- 
ered theatre of the Romans was evidently a great stride in 
such arrangements from the simple Greek theatre excavated 
in the hill-side, exposed to a great extent to the sun and rain, 
and almost unusable at certain seasons. 


Legacies to Egypt Exploration Fund. 


TuE honored name of the late ALEXANDER McWuorter, of 
New Haven, has been kept upon our Annual Report by his 
widow ; and now that she has joined him “ beyond the (Chris- 
tian) Nile,” we find that her love for his memory and this 
good cause prompted her to bequeath to me, as trustee, one 
thousand dollars, the income from which is to be paid over to 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. Accordingly, this income will 
be seen in the form of a subscription each year in our Annual 
Report, titled, ALExanpER McWuorter (Memorial), $1,000. 


Dr. McWhorter won distinction as a Hebrew scholar, and criti- 
cal writer in that field of Old Testament theology and 
history. 

I may be allowed to point a moral from so excellent a text, 
so practically put. Are there not many others willing to fol- 
low, in greater or lesser degree, so good anexample? Only 
the most undoubted securities will be used for such invest- 
ments. The society in London is establishing a fund, and the 
United States may well do likewise in this cause. 

Witiiam Coptey WInsLow. 

525 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Jan, 15. 1902. 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


A FRIEND writes to ask what are the comparative claims of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund and the American School of 
Research in Palestine. Being well acquainted with both, and 
much interested in both, I shall endeavor to give an impartial 
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reply. The Fund is an organization formed to explore Pales- 
tine in a scientific spirit. It has worked upon its task thirty- 
five years, and has accomplished much. The country has been 
accurately surveyed, and all the results exist in excellent 
maps. Almost every Bible locality has been identified. Under 
a succession of firmans excavations have been made at Jerusa- 
lem, and other points, as the long list of publications will show. 
This distinct scientific work is only in its beginning, but it is 
well begun, and goes steadily on. 

The American School is primarily for the education of its 
students. They will study the languages of the Bible and of 
the land, they will investigate the history and geography, they 
will examine manuscripts and inscriptions, and thus will pre- 
pare themselves for intelligent teaching and preaching. In 
connection with this study some excavation will be done with 
or without directly codperating with the Fund as may seem 
best. At present the school is not in a position to do such 
work, and, therefore, it does not seek fora firman. There is a 
large scheme on foot to do at some distant day a large excava- 
tion, but allis as yet in the air. There is, therefore, no paral- 
lelism as yet between the two organizations since the Fund 
alone is doing the work of excavation. The School and sev- 
eral other institutions, German, French, and so on, may in the 
end help to do parts of this great work, but that will probably 
be under somewhat different conditions than those now exist- 
ing in the government of the land. 

A joyful piece of news has just come to hand in a letter 
which states that the water from Solomon’s Pools is again 
flowing into the city. The rainfall was so scanty last winter, 
and the suffering in the summer was so great, that the new 
Pasha saw that something must be done, and he procured 
some transfer of income by which money was found for laying 
iron pipes all the way. The water is to be had in several 
places in the city, and is said to be very pleasant to the taste. 
If this has been done, may we not hope for other benefits to 
the people from a more reasonable public policy ? 

The study of present customs in Palestine is most profitable 
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as regards the light thrown upon the Scriptures. It is com- 
mon to suppose that the invasions of so many peoples, Jews, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks, Egyptians, Syrians, Romans, 
Persians, Arabians, and all the rest, must have obliterated the 
life of old time, and so it may seem to the tourist who stops in 
a European hotel, and rides in a train or laudau; but let him 
go away from Jerusalem and dwell in tents and talk freely 
with the people and be fully at home with them, and he will 
learn how much remains unchanged, how much of Genesis is 
being repeated every day. Take, for instance, the worship : 
there are the sacred spots as before, the stone pillar, or the 
whitened tomb, or the holy tree, and to these the people still 
go in all their troubles with their offerings. 

Sacrifices are still offered, and they are deemed as essential 
to the successful issue of an undertaking as ever they were. 
And the feast follows as a matter of course. The building of 
a road, even a railroad, cannot proceed happily without the 
sacrifice, and much less can anything important be done among 
the more remote natives. 

It is here that the American School finds its entire justifica- 
tion, because the Scriptures must be studied and interpreted 
from the Oriental point of view, and the only effective way to 
get that point of view is to make a sufficient sojourn in the 
land. Nor will the possible improvement of the land efface its 
distinctive characteristics. The bringing of the water to 
Jerusalem simply restores the old conditions, and so it will be 
when trees again mantle the mountains, and the fields are 
once more irrigated and made fruitful. The days of chariots 
must have been days of roads to some extent and therefore 
the building of roads is not to be deprecated on any account. 
If water has come to Jerusalem, a system of drainage must 
follow ; but the installation of such a system would only utilize 
the great sewer which Wilson and Warren explored in the 
Tyropceon Valley. 

Inquiry is made as to the Madeba mosaic map. The Fund’s 
agent, Mr. Dickie, was sent there to copy it, but was refused 
permission. The map was copied by the French, and was pub- 
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lished in Paris at Maison de la Bonne Presse, 8 Rue Francois 
ler, under the title La Carte Mosaic de Madeba. Mr. Macal- 
ister will probably obtain leave to copy it ere long. The strife 
between French and English in such matters is deplorable, as 
the history of excavations at Abydos in Egypt shows, but the 
English generally do more thorough work, being willing to 
take ample time before publishing results. 

The little lead figures representing people bound and 
writhing in agony, when first found at Tell Sandahannah, were 
spoken of as captives, but it is now seen that they represent 
the mode of enchantment practised throughout the East, as 
Budge, Jastrow and others have shown. The inscribed stones 
found with them contain curses, but they have not yet been 
fully deciphered. This is a new field of Palestine archeology. 

THEODORE F. Wricut, 


Hon. Sec’y for U. S. 
42 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Che Hmerican School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine. 


From the Twenty-second Annual Report of the Council of 
the Archeological Institute of America, we glean the following 
facts concerning the American School for Oriental Study and 
Research in Palestine : 

The proposal to establish a school in Palestine was made by 
Prof. J. Henry Thayer in an annual address delivered by him 
in June, 1895, at Hartford, as President of the Society of Bibli- 
cal Literature and Exegesis. Professors Thayer, Theodore F. 
Wright, and H. G. Mitchell were appointed a committee to 
carry the proposal into effect. This committee was enlarged 
in 1896 by the addition of two members, Rev. William Hayes 
Ward and Rev. John P. Peters. This committee made its final 
report to the society in December, 1900, and the “ Constitution 
of the American School for Oriental Study and Research in 
Palestine,” based upon the series of resolutions presented by 
Professor Thayer in 1896, was then adopted. The manage- 
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ment of the School is committed to a board of six members, of 
whom five are elected annually from the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, by the vote of such institutions and 
individuals as contribute each not less than $100 a year towards 
the maintenance of the School, and one is the President of the 
Archeological Institute of America, ex-officio, This bvard 
chooses its own officers, has charge of all money contributed 
for the use of the School, appoints its directors (subject to the 
approval of the Board of Councillors), and fixes their salaries, 
acts on applications for membership in the School, assigns any 
Fellowship that may be founded, and makes an annual report 
of its doings in writing. The public interests of the School 
are confided to a board of fifty councillors, who are chosen by 
the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, at its annual 
meeting, and include, besides representatives of the institu- 
tions contributing to the maintenance of the School, such 
other persons as are willing to become its patrons or bene- 
factors. 

The School was opened in Jerusalem, under the directorship 
of Prof. C. C. Torrey of Yale University, just five years after 
Prof. Thayer had first made the proposal for its establish- 
ment. In December, 1900, Prof. Thayer reported as follows : 
After a delay of years, which was principally due to a lack of 
funds, the project was carried into effect by the choice of Prof. 
C. C. Torrey, Ph. D., of Yale University, as the first director. 
Prof. Torrey left this country last midsummer for Constanti- 
nople, in order to secure there the permit requisite for the 
orderly establishment of the School at Jerusalem. He was 
provided in the Society’s name with a formal diploma of 
authentication, which was countersigned by the President of 
the Archzological Institute of America, under the seal of that 
organization. He was also fortified with the assurance from 
the State Department at Washington that our minister at 
Constantinople would be requested to commend the enterprise 
to the kindly offices of the Ottoman government when the 
delicate negotiations with that government, which were then 
pending, should open the way. After several weeks’ delay, he 
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was informed by the head of the Imperial Museum that the 
desired firman would ultimately be granted, and leaving the 
necessary documents in charge of the United States Legation, 
which promised its intervention at the proper opportunity, he 
betook himself to Jerusalem, where the United States Consul, 
Dr. Selah Merrill, a former member of this Society and of the 
American Oriental Society, had been previously requested to 
secure provisional quarters for the School, or “ Institute,” as 
the Turkish authorities prefer to call it. No suitable accom- 
modations having presented themselves, the School is tempor- 
arily located in a large room formerly occupied by Messrs. 
Bliss and Macalister of the English Palestine Exploration 
Fund, in the “ Grand New Hotel,” so named. 

The nucleus of a working library for the School was sent to 
Jerusalem from this country, many months ago, and Dr. 
Torrey was empowered to make, on his way through Europe, 
further purchase of books to the amount of $500. 

The responses to appeals for funds which have been made 
by the committee on behalf of the School have been rather 
disappointingly meagre, although their constant and wide- 
spread efforts may perhaps be regarded in part as seed-sow- 
ing, from which some harvest may be reaped hereafter. The 
Archeological Society has generously granted the School a 
subsidy of $500 for the current year, and contributions from 
many other sources, which in no single instance have exceeded 
that amount, have augumented the deposits to about $2,000, 
independently of the annual subscriptions (of “at least $100 
each” ) from the codperating colleges and schools. 

Experience has thoroughly satisfied your committee that an 
income adequate to the efficiency of the School is not likely to 
be secured by any other method than direct personal solicitation 
on the part of those interested in its success. They according- 
ly earnestly request all present to make at once some effort on 
its behalf. 

The desirableness of undertaking excavation is too obvious 
to be forgotten. A clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, a graduate and Doctor of Philosophy of Columbia, 
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Rev. James B. Nies of Brooklyn, became so interested in this 
branch of the scheme that, after spending nearly two years in 
Palestine, he has volunteered, and been authorized, to solicit 
funds for beginning such work at the site of the ancient city of 
Samaria. The antiquity and varied history of that city 
render it an especially promising locality for such an under- 
taking. 

In a circular issued just after the meeting of the Council 
last May, Prof. Thayer reported as follows: 

The interests of the School seem to make it advisable that 
the report of the committee, which was presented to the 
Society of Biblical Literature, should be supplemented from 
the statement made to the Council of the Archeological Insti- 
tute of America at its recent meeting in New York of which 
Council the chairman of the School’s board of managers is ex- 
officto a member. 

After repeated conferences with Rev. James B. Nies, Ph. D., 
the managers concluded a compact with him, according to 
which, in return for the successful raising by the first day of 
March, 1903, of a fund of $200,000, the income of which shall 


be expended in exploration and excavation in Palestine, he is 


to receive appointment for the term of five years to the office 
of Field Director, the managers reserving the right to employ 
in the actual work such archeological and engineering ex- 
perts as they may select, and he, on his part, promising to 
codperate cordially with all such employers, and to recognize 
his work at all times as subsidiary to the School and subject 
toits managers. The undertaking has already received the 
endorsement of many persons of influence in the scholarly and 
religious world, and some $30,000 have been conditionally 
subscribed. 

The managers have elected Professor Dr. H. G. Mitchell, of 
the Boston University School of Theology, to serve as director 
of the School for the coming year. He has accepted the ap- 
pointment, and will leave for Europe next month. The diffi- 
culty they have encountered in obtaining their choice as 
director has taught them the wisdom of the practice adopted 
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by the schools at Athens and Rome. Accordingly they have 
nominated Prof. George F. Moore, of Andover Theological 
Seminary, and Prof, George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, 
to serve as directors for two years following the next year, and 
have left this order of succession in service to be determined 
by the private convenience of these two appointees. 

The welcome subsidy granted the Palestinian School by the 
Archeological Institute enabled its management to offer a 
Fellowship in the School for next year of $500, to be assigned 
mainly on the basis of a competitive examination, and held on 
terms and conditions analagous to those governing Fellowships 
in the schools at Athens and Rome. These eligible candidates 
offered themselves for the competition, and the appointment 
was finally awarded unanimously to a young student of ex- 
ceptional promise named Martin A. Meyer, twenty-two years 
of age, a B. A. of the University of Cincinnati, and about to 
graduate from the Hebrew Union College. 

The following paragraph was appended to the announce- 
ment of the examinations for the Fellowship to be awarded 
next spring for the year 1902-03. 

The constitution of the School prescribes that it shall be 
open to duly qualified applicants of all races and both sexes. 
Persons wishing to become members of it must make applica- 
tion to the Board of Managers. Applicants from any of the 
institutions contributing to its support will be admitted on 
presenting a certificate of qualification from such institution. 
They will be expected to spend from the first of October to 
the first of June in connection with the School. They will be 
subjected to no charge for instruction, but must provide for all 


their personal expenses; these, it is believed, need not, with 
economy, exceed $500, including the cost of passage out and 


hack. 





Hin Rucient Pheenician Temple Discovered. 


Accorpinc to the trial trenches cut by Makridi Bey, the 
building here buried forms a rectangular parallelogram, the 
two sides of which measure sixty and forty yards respectively. 
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By means of a large inscribed stone found ¢m s¢tu, and of an 
inscribed votive object, and through a study of the peculiar 
character of the antiquities rescued in general, it could easily 
be ascertained that this edifice represents the remains of an 
ancient Phoenician temple sacred to the god Eshmun, which at 
a later period as Makridi Bey believes, was considerably en- 
larged. We, therefore, have here before us one of those sanc- 
tuaries known to have been constructed by the Phoenician 
kings near the rivers and at other conspicuous places. I re- 
mind my readers of the temple of Eshmun erected by King 
Eshmun’azar of Sidon, according to the lony inscription on 
his sarcophagus, deposited in the Louvre at Paris. 

The Turkish excavations were very successful with regard 
to portable finds. Notwithstanding the short time which could 
be devoted to a methodical examination of a few sections of 
the ruins, the trenches yielded about two hundred and forty 
fragments of sculptures, statues, and architectural remains in 
marble and limestone, vases in terra cotta, glass vessels, in- 
scribed gems, etc. Though most of these antiquities belong 
to the Hellenistic period, there are two larger Phoenician in- 
scriptions, each of six lines, and three other fragmentary ones, 
among the results, which are of importance for Semitic paleo- 
graphy. For the present I must, of course, abstain from com- 
municating the complete text of these new inscriptions, but I 
am at liberty to state the following interesting facts: Two of 
the fragments show only a few Phoenician letters, and may be 
well passed over ; the third has a nearly complete votive in- 
scription of two lines, beginning with the words, “May Esh- 
mun bless.” The piece of carved marble on which these 
words are written is rounded on one side, and may possibly 
have formed part of a statue dedicated to the god by a promi- 
nent individual, who, however, was certainly not king.—[Pro/. 
Hulprecht in Sunday School Times. 


Curkish Excavations Near Sidon. 


In a previous number of the Sunday School Times (Septem- 
ber 28, 1901), Professor Hilprecht called attention to the fact 
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that the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Constantinople had 
quietly undertaken to determine the character and contents of 
the ruins of Bostén esh-Shaykh, in the neighborhood of Saida 
the Biblical Sidon). To-day, says Professor Hilprecht, in the 
Times of Dec. 21, 1am ina position to give a brief summary 
of the results, the most important part of which I have re- 
cently examined in the Imperial Museum. The excavations 
were conducted for six weeks, from {June 10 to July 19 of the 
present year, under Makridi Bey, a young, intelligent Greek, 
who, immediately before he began his work in Phcenicia, acted 
as the delegate of the Ottoman Government at the German 
excavations at Baalbek. Having a report on his important 
discovery in the course of preparation, soon to appear in the 
Biblical Revue, edited by the Dominican Fathers at Jerusa- 
lem, Makridi Bey has naturally reserved all the details of his 
excavations for himself. At the same time, however, he most 
courteously allowed me to give this first preliminary state- 
ment to the public, even before his own treatise is published. 

The ruins of Bostaa esh-Shaykh—not to be found on an or- 
dinary map—are relatively small as to size and extent. They 
are situated about an hour’s ride to the north of Saida, not 
very far from the coast of the Mediterranean, on the southern 
bank of the little river Nahr el-ewweli, the Bostrenus of an- 
cient writers. Unfortunately, their strata had been previously 
greatly disturbed by the natives, who searched for antiquities 
or used these ruins as a quarry, the remains of solid walls ap- 
pearing over the ground at several places. Some of the 
smaller Phoenician and Greek antiquities which within recent 
years were repeatedly offered for sale, and reported to have 
been unearthed in the environments of Sidon, must doubtless 
be ascribed to this site. 





Rev. Dr. J. P. Peters, who was director of the Babylonian 
expedition at Nippur, will spend a good part of the coming 
year in making archeological investigations in Palestine. Dr. 
Peters has nearly ready for publication a work on pre-historic 
archeology. 
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Book Reviews. 


Tue Lore or CATHAY, OR THE INTELLECT OF CHINA. By W. A. 
P. Martin, D. D., LL. D., President of the Imperial University. 
China is one of the most interesting countries in the world. 
For over 4,000 years China has borne the palm of unchange- 
ableness socially, industrially, and intellectually. The civiliza- 
tion of China has been developed under peculiar forms and 


influences, and with the exception of the steam engine and 
electric telegraphs, there is scarcely any great invention of 
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modern times which has not been in use among the Chinese 
for many centuries. The compass, porcelain, gunpowder, 
paper and printing were known for many centuries. The lit- 
erature of China, in a geographical, ethnological, and histori- 
cal point of view, is unquestionably the most comprehensive 
and important of the whole of Asia. The printed catalogue 
of one of the Imperial libraries is composed of 122 volumes ; 
and a selection of the Chinese classics, with commentaries and 
scholia, which was begun by the older of one of the emperors, 
comprised 180,000 volumes. Some of the oldest monuments 
of Chinese poetry, history, philosophy, and jurisprudence, be- 
long to the most ancient writings of the human race. Said 
Mr. Burlingame, the U. S. Consul, to Mr. Motley, ‘There are 
20,000 Ralph Waldo Emersons in China.” A writer has de- 
scribed the Chinese philosopher as a compound of Goethe, 
Emerson, and Madame de Genlis. Like Emerson, the 
Chinese sage has broad, vague sympathies and intuitions of a 
righteous kind, and a strong apprehension of the analogies and 
sequences in the world of nature and man. Like Goethe he 
has the courage of his discernment, and asserts the moral and 
political importance of social minutiz. 

The astronomical knowledge of the Chinese was almost cer- 
tainly derived from their kinsmen in Mesopotamia, and we 
have a correct description of the heavens, with the precise 
dates of midsummer and winter, and the spring and autumn 
equinoxes, extending back over 2,000 years before the time of 
Confucius (500 B.C.). The primitive religion of the Chinese 
probably stood nearer to that of Egypt and Babylonia, both in 
the kind and quantity of its observances, than some modern 


writers would lead us to suppose. 


As long ago as 1871 Dr. Edkins was struck by the many an- 
cient customs pointing to a connection once existing between 
Western Asia and China. In 1880 a paper on the history of 
the Chinese Language by M. Terrien de Lacouperie was pre- 
sented to the Royal Asiatic Society, in which the phonetic 
laws of spelling of the ancient Chinese writing and the resem- 


blances between this writing and the pre-cuneiform or linear 
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Akkadian character were described. The Rev. J. C. Ball, an 
Assyriologist, began 1889 to publish a systematic comparison 
of Chinese and Akkadian roots, and has undoubtedly proved a 
deep relationship between the vocabulary of the two lan- 
guages. Mr. Ball and M. Lacouperie agreed in regarding 
Chinese as a representative of a much earlier stage of Turano- 


Scythic speech than any other living language, and as still in- 


cluding elements going back to some source, common to it, 
with the founders of Elamo-Babylonian civilization. 

The history of this wonderful people, who have remained 
isolated from the world so many thousand years, is surely 
worthy of study. Says Dr. Martin: “Never have a great 
people been more misunderstood. They are denounced as 
stolid, because we are not in possession of a medium suffi- 
ciently transparent to convey our ideas to them, or transmit 
theirs to us; and stigmatized as barbarous, because we want 
the breadth to comprehend a civilization different from our 
own. They are represented as servile imitators, though they 
have borrowed less than any other people ; as destitute of the 
inventive faculty, though the world is indebted to them for a 
long catalogue of the most useful discoveries ; and as clinging 
with unquestioning tenacity to a heritage of traditions, though 


they have passed through many and profound changes in the 
course of their history.” 

No man has a better right to present to Western civilization 
the wealth of the intellectual attainments of the Chinese than 
Dr. Martin. As President of the Imperial University he has 
been brought into long and intimate contact with Chinese cul- 
ture ; he is familiar with the Chinese literature and language, 
and has drawn his material from native sources through origi- 


nal research, and he summarizes the scholarship, philosophy, 
and religious thought of the Chinese people in a sympathetic 
manner, and with an evident knowledge of the workings of the 
Chinese mind. He mirrors their intellectual life as it devel- 
oped under investigations extending through many years of 
intimate association with Chinese scholars, and of identifica- 
tion with Chinese education. 
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Dr. Martin believes that China is not incapable of reforma- 
tion. Hesays: ‘The Chinese have not been stationary, as 
generally supposed, through the long part of their natural life. 
The national mind has advanced from age to age with a stately 
march ; not, indeed, always in a direct course, but at each of 
its great epochs, recording, as we think, a decided gain ; like 
the dawn of an arctic morning, in which the first blush of the 
eastern sky disappears for many hours, only to be succeeded 


by a brighter glow, growing brighter yet, after each interval 
of darkness, as the time of sunrise approaches.” 


Dr. Martin shows that instead of remaining stationary, as 
many writers have given us to understand, and being wedded 


to a uniform system of despotic government, the Chinese have 
lived under as many forms of government as ancient Rome or 


modern France, Three systems of religion have appeared on 
the arena of the empire, and struggled for ascendancy since 
the sixth century before the Christian era. Confucianism was 
persecuted under the dynasty of China; and Taoism and 
Buddhism alternately persecuting and persecuted, kept up a 
conflict for ages, each in turn seating its own disciples on the 
throne of the empire. The last of these is of foreign origin ; 


and its universal prevalence, according to Dr. Martin, does 


much to reconcile the people to the introduction of religious 
ideas from abroad ; while it stands forth as a visible proof of 
the possibility of converting the Chinese to a foreign creed. 
Dr. Martin shows conclusively that the Chinese have not 
maintained through all the ages that character of cast-iron 
uniformity so generally ascribed to them. Worshippers of an- 
tiquities, says Dr, Martin, they certainly are, and strongly 
conservative in their mental tendencies ; but they have not 


been content, as is too commonly supposed, to hand down from 
the earliest times a small stock of crystallized ideas without 
increase or modification. The germs of their civilization, like 
those of any civilization worth preserving, are not precious 
stones to be kept in a casket, but seeds to be cultivated and 
improved. In fact, modifications have taken place on an ex- 
tensive scale, foreign elements have from time to time been 
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engrafted on the native root, and the native scholar, as he fol- 
lows back the path of history, fails to discover anything like 
uniformity or constancy, except in a few of the most funda- 
mental principles. 

Dr. Martin enters very fully into Chinese contribution to 
arts and sciences, literature, religion, philosophy and educa- 
tion, and he closes his work with chapters on studies in Chinese 
history. Dr. Martin has written a scholarly work, and the 
view he gives of the ingenious workings of the Chinese mind 
is deeply interesting. The work has fifteen full page illustra- 
tions. 

(New York and Chicago. Fleming H. Revell Co. 8 vo., pp. 
480. Price $2.50.) 


Tue Twenty-first Memoir of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 


recently delivered to subscribers, is entitled “The Royal 
Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. 1901. Part II.” By W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. This is one of the finest volumes that has been 
issued by the Fund. It describes the continuation and conclu- 
sion of the work on the Royal Tombs of Abydos, begun in 
1900. There are ninety-eight plates, some of them colored. 
The result of the excavations at Abydos gives us the complete 
sequence of kings from the middle of the dynasty before Mena 
to probably the close of the IInd Dynasty, and there can be 
traced in detail the fluctuations of art throughout those reigns. 
Prof. Petrie gives a detailed account of the tombs, and the 
great number of inscribed tablets, sealings, steles, inventory 
tablets, vases, etc. 

The most important discovery of the year was that of the 
jewelry in the tomb of King Zer, which belonged to his queen. 
In the time of Amenhotep III the body of the queen had been 
found and broken up. One of the plunderers hastily put the 
forearm in a hole in the wall, and then either got so much 
more plunder that he ran away, or else perished in a squabble. 
This hole never seems to have been disturbed when building a 
stairway close by it ; and for more than a thousand years offer- 
ings to the shrine of Osiris continued to be made here, and 
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visitors passed within a few feet of the arm without looking at 
it. The Copts then destroyed the shrine and all that they 
could find, but never touched the arm. The workmen under 
Amélineau cleared the tomb, but stillthe arm lay in the hole 
in the wall, until discovered by Petrie’s workmen. There 
were four bracelets found on the arm, and they comprise the 
oldest jewelry known, some two thousand years before that 
from Dashur. Here, at the crystallizing point of Egyptian 
art, as Prof. Petrie says, we see the unlimited variety and fer- 
tility of design. Excepting the plain gold balls, there is not a 
single bead in any one bracelet which would be interchange- 
able with those in another bracelet. Each is of independent 
design, fresh and free from all convention or copying. And 
yet not any one of these would be found in place among the 
jewelry of the XIIth Dynasty ; they all belong to the taste of 
their age—the purest handwork, the most ready designing, 
and not a suspicion of merely mechanical polish and glitter. 
The technical perfection of the soldering has never been ex- 
celled, as the joints show no difference of color, and no trace of 
excess. The gold was worked by chisel and burnishing ; no 
grinding or file marks are visible. The chapter on Inscrip- 
tions was written by Mr. F. LI. Griffith, He observes general 
progress and development from the kings before Mena, 
through the First Dynasty and the Second Dynasty, towards 
the methods, mannerisms, expressions, and titles current in the 
Fourth and later Dynasties. 


Archaeological Notes. 


In an article by Rev. W. W. Moore, D. D., inthe Union Sem- 
inary Magazine for January, entitled “The Passing of Ussher’s 
Chronology,” the writer says: Ussher’s name, however, would 
never have become a household word but for his scheme of 
Biblical chronology, which, though only one of a hundred and 
eight different views of the same Biblical data (some of which 
differ from others by no less than two thousand years), had the 
extraordinary good fortune to be printed in the margin of the 
Common English Version of the Bible. It thus became fas- 
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tened upon the popular mind, and was gradually invested with 
a reverence akin to that with which the people regarded the 
sacred text itself. For these dates were first placed in the 
margin in 1701, and the custom of printing them along with 
the text has continued to the present time, so that for fully 
two hundred years the people have been drilled in the habit 
of regarding them as authoritative. Being familiar and con- 
venient, the scheme has been generally adopted by historians 
also, and has thus still gained wider currency. But its inaccu- 
racy has been fully established, and the scheme is now obso- 
lete. This has been generally recognized for some years as to 
certain parts, such as his underestimate of the duration of the 
Israelitish sojourn in Egypt, in which he is 215 years out of 
the way, and his overestimate during the period of the dual 
kingdom, from the disruption to the fall of Samaria, in which 
his figures are generally about forty years too high. But the 
gravest difficulties caused by Ussher’s computation do not be- 
long to either of these periods, but to the much earlier period 
extending from the creation to the time of Abraham. 

Ussher’s date for the creation is B. C. 4004, and for the flood 
B. C. 2348. Our readers have probably seen accounts of the 
recent excavations at Nippur, in Babylonia, by the expedition 
sent out by the University of Pennsylvania, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Hilprecht and Mr. Haynes, and of their 
claim that the ancient temple of Bel there unearthed must 
have been founded not later than about B. C. 7ooo. This is a 
staggering figure, and we shall do well not to accept it too 
hastily, though, as a matter of fact, it zs accepted by nearly all 
expert Assyriologists, so far as one can judge from opinions 
published. ‘ 

The same general conclusion has been reached by the 
Egyptologists. Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie assigns to the 
pre-dynastic kings the date of 4800 B. C. (Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine, October, 1901), and argues that civilization began in 
the Nile Valley about 7ooo B. C. We need not accept these 
high figures yet, perhaps, but the fact remains that both 
Assyriology and Egyptology contradict Ussher. 
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A FEw years ago the Russian Prince Abemalak Lazareff, 
during his visit to the ruins of ancient Palmyra, discovered a 
large block of stone, about twelve feet long and eight feet 
wide, containing a well preserved bi-lingual inscription (7. ¢., 
Greek and Palmyrene), which is supposed to date from the 
third century of ourera. The inscription is said to contain 
the tariffs of custom duties and taxes levied during that period, 


divided into three tables. Last year the authorities of the 
Imperial Russian Museum at St. Petersburg sent Professor 
Uspensky, of the Russian Archzological Institute, who re- 
sides at Constantinople, to Palmyra, with other experts, to 
report on the inscription and to ascertain whether it was possi- 
ble to cut it out from the huge block. The professor having 
reported on the feasibility of the undertaking, the Russian 
Government obtained the Sultan’s sanction to remove it to 
Russia. Accordingly an expedition was sent to the spot last 
summer, composed of workmen under the superintendence of 
a Russian consular official, and after cutting the block of stone 
into three parts separated the inscription from each, and it is 
now on its way to the Russian capital. 

Palmyra, or Tadmor, as it is now called, is famous for the 
ruins of the Great Temple of the Sun. It was an important 
commercial place, being a depot for silk and other Asiatic and 
Indian products; and, on account of its copious spring, it 
must always have been a halting place for caravans passing 
through the Syrian Desert. It attained the height of its 
glory and prosperity in the third century, under Queen Zeno- 
bia, wife of the Emperor Odenathus. 


Dr. Betcx, the German archeologist, has been making exca- 
vations at Comana Cappadocia, the present Shahr. His re- 
searches show that there is no solid foundation for the belief 
that Comana Cappadocia was a sacred place, founded by the 
Hittites, and that, in all probability, the founders were Indo- 
German Cimmerians, the ruins dating most likely from 600 B. 
C. Another interesting discovery is that the stone lions at 
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Arslan Tash did not mark the entrance gate to a former Hit- 
tite palace, but are the landmarks of an ancient Hittite em- 
pire, probably that of Tyana. On his way home Dr. Belck 
will stay about a week in Constantinople, in order to obtain a 
firman from the Sultan, authorizing him to make further exca- 
vations in Cappadocia. 


ANOTHER important discovery has been made at Pompeii at 
the same spot where was recently found what was believed to 
be the mummified body of the elder Pliny. 

It consists of a grand Roman villa, one room of which is 
filled with objects of Greek and Roman art. These include a 
bronze statue representing Genius with a torch in its extended 
right hand, the whole being of superb workmanship. There 
are also four of the most beautiful Etruscan vases and models 
of various descriptions. Several other rooms were found to be 
full of cereals and other food stuffs. 


Further exploration of this particular corner of Pompeii is 
expected to yield rich results. 


THE new sequel (Nos. 55-58) of Father Scheil’s Notes d’ept- 
graphie et d'archéologie assyriennes contains some very im- 
portant Babylono-Assyrian texts. A new fragment of the 
legend of Etana from Senkereh, probably dating from a period 
prior to Khammurabi, is given with a transliteration and 
translation. A very curious Babylonian text of the time of 
the Achemenians follows, which will shortly be explained by 
Professor Oppert, and a third text from boundary stone sup- 


plies the Babylonian names of the deities so often represented 
at the top of these monuments. 


Rosert Sewe tt has left England for Egypt, where, under 
the guidance of his friend, Professor Flinders Petrie, he will 
undertake, near Cairo, a series of important excavations. 
Certain outside reasons exist for believing that a Buddhist 
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mission went from India to Egypt about 250 B.C. No trace 
has been there manifest ; but Mr. Sewell, whose archeological 
discoveries in India are well known, is to set about digging 
not very far from Cairo with a fairly confident heart. His 
uncle is the venerable warden of New College, Oxford. 


Tue forthcoming part of the Zramnsactions of the Berlin 
Anthropological Society will contain a paper by Drs. Helm 
and Hilprecht, in which for the first time a chemical analysis 
of the copper and bronze objects from Babylonia is given. 
From this it would appear that in the oldest periods of Baby- 
lonian history antimony was used for making bronze, while in 
a comparatively younger epoch tin seems to have served this 
purpose, or a combination of both metals. The detailed de- 
scription of a number of recent finds by Professor Hilprecht is 
an interesting addition. 


Tue first part of the new periodical Bettrdge zur alten Ge- 
schichte, conducted by Dr. C. F. Lehmann, opens with an inter- 
esting article by Professor Ginzel on the knowledge of 
astronomy among the Babylonians. The learned astronomer 
concludes that the brighter stars were known to and named by 
the Babylonians in a remote antiquity and that the zodiacal 
signs are to be traced in Babylonian documents as far back as 
3000 B. C. Alsothe origin of the lunar stations is to be sought 
for in Babylonia, whence astrology was spread over China, 
India and Arabia. 


THERE are now being secretly conducted at Alexandria, 
Egypt, what promises to be the most important excavations of 
modern times. A magnificent temple, the most imposing 
structure of the Pagan world; the tombs of emperors and 
kings; priceless treasures, kept intact since the days of bar- 
baric splendor that produced them—all these now lie buried in 
Alexandria awaiting the caprice of a Khedive before they may 
be revealed to the modern world. 
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Contents of the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Arch- 
eology. Vol. XXIII. Part 7—Some Unconventional Views 
on the Text of the Bible. By Sir Henry H. Howarth.—Re- 
marks by Canon R. B. Girdlestone, Dr. Paul Ruben and Dr. 
Gaster.—Quelques Letters Assyrienne. By. A. J. Delattre.— 
The Tomb of Pa-shedu. By W.L. Nash. 3 Plates—A Cylin- 
der Seal Bearing the Name Gehazi. By E. J. Pilcher. 
























Contents of the American Journal of Archeology. Vol. V. 
No. 4.—Report on the Researches at Presos, by Frederick 

























Halbherr.—Ruins of Unknown Cities at Haghios, Ilias and 
Prinia, by Frederic Halbherr.—Fragments of Cretan Pithoi, by 
Luigi Savignoni.—A visit to Phestos, by Antonio Taramelli. 
—A Visit to the Grotto of Camares on Mount Ida, by Antonio 
Taramelli. Four Plates.—Archzological Discoveries (January- 
June, 1901). 





PRoFessoR H1LpRecurtT has nearly finished his history of As- 
syrian and Babylonian exploration in the nineteenth century, 
and the work will be brought out at the beginning of the year. 
He describes therein the researches he has been making dur- 
ing the last twelve years, including his excavation of no less 
than sixty thousand cuneiform texts. 


Part 1, with 15 Plates of ‘Assyrian Sculptures” has just 
been issued by H. Kleinmann & Co., of London. This work 
represents by its text and illustrations a general view of all 
the Assyrian Sculptures of importance which are preserved in 
the Louvre, the British Museum, and other public and private 
collections, The illustrations are in phototype and were taken 


direct from the originals for this work. The Assyrian Collect- 
ion in the Louvre is the first to appear, and will be issued in 
four parts. Price, five shillings per part. 








